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uable record. It contains abundant evidence that the work of the com- 
mission in stimulating an interest in state and local history was markedly 
successful practically throughout Indiana. The arousing of a local his- 
torical interest and community spirit is an achievement well worth the 
study of other states. 

Part four is a report of the admission day exercises, held on December 
11, 1916. Notable items in this report are a centennial ode by William 
Dudley Foulke and an address on "The foundations of the common- 
wealth, ' ' by James A. Woodburn of the University of Indiana. 

An appendix includes the centennial addresses of Governor Samuel M. 
Ralston. The index to the volume covers forty pages, but would have 
been more useful if it had been prepared in accordance with modern 
indexing principles. As a whole the volume is a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution, not only as a record of achievement but also as a source of 
suggestion to other states celebrating similar occasions. 

John C. Parish 

Building the Pacific railway. The construction-story of America's first 
iron thoroughfare between the Missouri river and California, from 
the inception of the great idea to the day, May 10, 1869, when the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific joined tracks at Promontory 
Point, Utah, to form the nation's transcontinental. By Edwin L. 
Sabin. (Philadelphia: Lippincott company, 1919. 317 p. $2.00) 
It is very much a question whether the time has yet arrived when the 
story of the building of the first transcontinental railroad can be told 
without including something of the sordid tale of the crooked manipu- 
lation which was a part of the financial end of the affair. Nevertheless 
this is what Mr. Sabin has done. The whole episode is dismissed with 
this statement: "The name (Credit Mobilier), under the searchlight of 
Congressional investigation or prosecution (as may be) was accused of 
covering a multitude of sins. It killed Oakes Ames and peppers volumes 
of committee reports ; but at any rate the road was put through. ' ' 

From this excerpt one gets the keynote of the volume. It is a pan- 
egyric to the men who built the Union and the Central Pacific railroads. 
The story, in considerable detail, is traced from the inception of the no- 
tion of a railroad stretching from the frontier to the coast to the com- 
pletion of the work when the rails were joined near Ogden at the "roar- 
ing town ' ' of Promontory. Engineering difficulties and their surmount- 
ing, financial problems — without reference to any possible shady side of 
the transactions — are given with much attention to minute points. Then 
follows a long description of the celebration attending the driving of the 
golden spike. A chapter devoted to Indian difficulties, one to the 
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"roaring" towns, and another entitled "Tourists to End o' Track," 
precede the "Checking up" which forms the conclusion of the book. 

As a "popular" work, which this almost avowedly is, it is marred by 
the inclusion of altogether too much sketchy biographical matter. One 
almost believes that the commercial county "history" into which must be 
brought the name of every resident, past or present, in order to swell 
the sale of the compilation, was taken as a model. The style is char- 
acterized by an attempted rapidity of action, which becomes almost hectic 
in places and which palls on the reader after some pages. 

It is possible that the book will find a place on the shelves of the 
uncritical but the student of our development since the civil war will 
still feel that there is room for another contribution on the subject. 

L. B. Shippee 

History of the United States. Prom Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896. By 
James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., D.Litt. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1919. 484 p. $2.75) 

To his seven volumes covering the period from 1850 to 1877 Mr. 
Rhodes has added an eighth, bringing the story down to 1896. This 
volume is distinctly a political history, with a few digressions on ques- 
tions closely related to politics and a few not so intimately related. The 
presidential campaigns are treated in detail, ranging from thirty pages 
on the one of 1880 to twelve on that of 1892. In between there are 
lengthy discussions of those topics which loomed largest in the cam- 
paigns — the tariff, Chinese immigration, money, civil service, pensions, 
the homestead strike and the railroad strikes, pensions, and the panic of 
1893. In addition varying amounts of space are devoted to topics not 
so prominent in political campaigns, such as the Molly Maguires, the 
boom in iron, the trial of Garfield 's assassin, foreign relations, especially 
the trouble with Chile and that with Great Britain over Venezuela, 
Grant's misadventures in finance, the Chicago riot (1886), the rehabili- 
tation of the navy, and the operation on Cleveland 's throat for cancer. 

Mr. Rhodes is too well known to need any introduction here. This 
volume is of the same general character as the preceding volumes and, 
with one possible exception, deserves to rank with them. While the style 
is not brilliant, it affords easy, some times even attractive reading. 
Scarcely any one will fail to enjoy the book. 

Yet, for all that, the student of our recent history will close the book 
with disappointment, a disappointment due to the feeling that the author 
has failed to show a discriminating sense of proportion, since he has 
omitted some topics altogether and given undue space to others. This is 
hardly to be explained by saying that he is following a chosen path of 



